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LETTER,     &c. 


MY  LORD, 


Ti 


HE  ftrange  and  eventful  days  in  which  we  live, 
have  not  yet  ceafed   to  unfold  their   wonderful  pro- 
ductions.    New    matters   are  not  only  ftill   expand- 
ing themfelves,    but   preying   fo    clofe   on    us,    that 
the  very   ifland  in   which   we    live,    exhibits  a  preg- 
nancy likely, to  bring  forth  a  numerous  incubation  of 
novelties.     We  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  altogether 
furmounted  the  greater!  of  human  calamities,   a  re- 
bellion,   and   while   we    live  even  in  the  fmoke  and 
aihes  of  ruin  not  entirely  quenched,  with  here  and 
there  a  fparkiing  ember  of  mifchief,  yet  in  this  dubi- 
ous ftate  of  breathing  and  repofe,   our  rulers  medi- 
tate for  us  a  new  fub,  3:  of  difquiet  and  trouble,    by 
the  propofal  of  a  meafure  to   which  our  concurrence 
is  expected  with  all  pofiible  complaifance.     Our  coun- 
try,   unfortunately,  has  been  a  long  time  doomed  to 
be  the  theatre  of  our  own  rebutments ;   and  the  un- 
fortunate divifions  and  diltractions  among  us,  have  fo 
occupied  us  with  quick  fucceflions  of  animofities,  that 
we  have  had  not  leifure  enough  to  contemplate  our 
misfortunes  with  coolnefs,   and  to  adminifter  to  them 
the  emollients  of  juftice,   good  fenfe,  and  good  poli- 
cy.    If  any  thing    can    bring  us  to  our  fenfes,   this 
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untoward  project:  of  the  Union  appears  to  me  the 
mod  likely.  It  is  the  moil  barefaced,  undifguifed 
attempt  at  our  honour,  dignity,  and  character,  as  a 
nation,  and  our  liberties,  as  a  people,  that  has  ever 
been  yet  attempted.  To  cut  us  down  from  the  top- . 
ping  pride  of  an  independent  Nation,  into  a  degra- 
ded, difmantled  appendage  to  the  Britifh  Crown,  is 
the  advantage  about  to  be  taken  of  our  misfortunes—- 

ID 

for  it  is  prefumed,  that  the  late  adherents  to  rebel- 
lion, are  funk  by  defeat  into  the  apathy  which  fol- 
lows baffled  defperation,  and  are  now  become  totally 
regardlefs  of  what  may  happen  ;  while  the  other  part 
of  the  nation,  warned  by  the  perils  they  have  efcaped, 
would  rather  quietly  fubmit,  at  the  feet  of  the  Britifh 
Minifter,  than  provoke,  by  con te it,  the  opportunity 
to  difarTection  once  again,  to  take  a  part  in  an  affray, 
in  which  it  had  no  other  intereft:  than  to  promote  its 
own  views.  The  averfion  to  political  reflections,  and 
the  flate  of  languor  which  naturally  fucceeds  to  the 
turbulence  of  our  paflions,  are  reckoned  upon  mofl 
fanguinely — and  it  is  fondly  hoped,  that  as  we  have 
been  fo  long  the  fport  of  calamity,  and  are  now  fo  dif- 
pirited  by  feverifh  vexations,  that  our  intereft  in  the 
public  affairs  will  fink  into  a  cold  and  wearifome  lift- 
leffnefs.  This  is  the  policy,  and  the  policy  betrays 
the  purpofe.  The  men  of  property  and  public  vir- 
tue of  this  land,  have  prevailed  over  the  difciplies  of 
French  anarchy,  and  they  have  faved  their  Conftitu- 
tion,  for  which  they  fought,  bled,  and  conquered ; 
and  which  very  Conftitution,  before  the  itruggle  has 
well  clofed,  we  are  now  called  on  to  furrender,  for- 
fcoth  becaufe,  after  having  tried  it  flnce  the  year 
1782,  we  are  audacioufly  and  arrogantly  told,  "  we 
have  found  it  to  be  of  no  avail-"*  though  we  are 
informed   in  the  very  fame   paragraph,    that   "  no 

country 
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country  in  the  world  ever  made  fuch  rapid  advances  in 
population,  agriculture,  manufactures,  in  wealth  and 
profperity,  as  Ireland  has  done  fince  that  period." 
The  fober  fenfe  of  this  way  of  talking,  is  limply  this  : 
that  fince  Ireland  became  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion, acting  under  fuch  regulations  of  internal  and 
external  poljcy  as  her  own  free  Parliaments  had  de- 
vifed,  that  fhe  made  the  moil:  napid  advances  to  every 
thing  moil  defirable  to  a  nation  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  world,  that  therefore  fhe  fhould  lay 
down  her  independence,  and  with  it  that  energy  of 
acting,  and  that  freedom  in  principle,  by  which  all 
thofe  advantages  have  been  attained.  Really,  my 
Lord,  this  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  fobriety,  and  is 
only  to  be  underftood  by  taking  into  confideration 
one  of  the  feveral  advantages  which  is  propofed  to 
us  in  direct  and  avowed  terms,  viz.  by  acceding  to 
the  Union  there  would  be  "  no  fear  of  Ireland  becom- 
ing too  powerful  to  govern"*  This  undoubtedly  is 
an  event  more  than  probable.  Before  we  become  the 
victims  of  unadvifed  precipitation,  let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment confider  what  we  are  about.  The  fubject  ap- 
pears to  me  to  refolve  itfelf  principally  into,  the 
caufes  which  have  brought  us  into  thofe  calamities 
which  are  now  to  be  converted  into  the  means  of  our 
difgrace  5  the  mcafure  which  is  propofed  as  the  re- 
medy ;  the  competence  of  the  Lcgiflature  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  and  the  precedent  adduced  to  warrant  the 
furrender  of  our  liberties.  \ 

And  firft  of  all,  Ireland,  it  muft  be  allowed,  exhi- 
bits a  lamentable  inftance  of  internal  .convuliion  ;  but 
if  we  cait  our  eyes  over  the  Continent  ~  of  Europe, 
we  fhall  find  that  we  have  no  pofitive  claim  to  more 
Angularity  of  condition.  The  fituation  of  this  coun- 
try is  attributable  to  feveral  caufes  :  to  thofe  which 
have  operated  fimilar  appearances  in  other  nations  of 
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Europe,  and  to  thofe  which  efpecially  belong  to  ltfelf- 
The  Hollander,  the  Fleming,  the  Italian,  and  the 
Swifs,  have  fallen  beneath  the  Jacobin  yoke,  by  the 
ordinary  procefs  of  divifion,  rebellion,  and  invafion  ^ 
for  I  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  although  to  flander  and 
traduce  the  lrifh  character*  may  be  one  of  the  modes 
adopted  towards  working  out  the  job  of  the  Union  ; 
yet  that  if  a  fair  confederation  be  given  to  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  the  times,  the  afperity  fo  unwar- 
rantably directed  againft  the  one,  fhould  in  jufticeand 
reafbn  be  applied  to  the  other.  It  is  for  our  own 
times  to  make  the  meditated  fubverfion  of  our  Con- 
ftitution  palatable  to  the  public  tafte,  by  feafoning  it 
with  afperity,  cenfure, '  reproach  and  infult.  But, 
my  Lord,  the  indifcreet  partizans  of  our  flavery, 
feem  to  me  to  have  kindled  on  our  cheek  the 
blufn  of  indignation  ;  and  perhaps  one  giddy  act  of 
indifcreet  zeal,  futile  reafoning,  impudent  afferti- 
on,  and  illogical  inference,  however  covered  with 
the  pert  airs  of  fagacity,  which ,  official  preemp- 
tion, when  confirmed  into  habit,  can  fo  eafily 
afTume,  may  roufe  us  to  cling  with  a  clofer  regard  to 
the  liberties  of  our  country,  I  hate  to  be  abjectly 
patient,  when  an  infult  is  the  prelude  to  a  wrong. 
We  do  indeed  avert  our  eyes  from  thofe  fpectacles 
around  us,  which  refrefh  our  fenfibility,  and  make  us 
mourn  for  the  public  fufFering  j  but  our  forrow  has 
been  miftaken  for  a  foolifh  fhame,  and  we  have  been 
fuppofed  to  be  more  likely  to  blufh  for  the  name  of 
Irimman,  than  to  do  any  thing  elfe,  except  to  merge 
or  confound  it  under  fome  general  name,  by  jumping 
into  this  guiph  of  an  Union,  I  truft,  however,  and 
I  know  there  is  yet  among  us  manlinefs  and  virtue 
enough  to  vindicate  the  honour  and  freedom  of  cur 
country,  againft  -  the  impudent  fpeculations  of  a  few 
paltry  fophifls.     I  am  not  going  to  defcribe  the  path 

of 
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of  deftru&ion  which  the  Jacobin  evil  has  tikcn  ;  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  it  have  been  already  given  to  the 
world,  and  1  do  not  purpofe  to  be  the  recorder  of  its 
ruin  •,  but  it  is  enough  for  me  to  fay  of  it,  that 
"  take  it  for  all  and  all,"  it  was  the  mod  dreadful 
engine  of  woe,  with  which  Omnipotence  ever  chaf- 
tifed  the  vices  of  a  degenerate  world.  At  one  time 
the  repofe,  freedom,  religion,  and  virtue  of  the  old 
world,  and  indeed  of  the  new,  were  caft  into  the  fcale, 
and  fluctuated  under  a  tremulous  and  uncertain  bal- 
ance. England  was  viflted  by  it ;  but  there,  no^  arti- 
ficial diviiion  among  the  people,  kept  awake  angry 
pailions,  and  prepared  refentments  for  any  fpark  that 
might  fall  on  them ;  and  thdugh  England  is  not  with- 
out the  leaven,  yet  its  fermentation  was  prevented  by 
timely  exertions,  and  thofe  not  inconfiderable  in  their 
kind,  in  the  year  iyo^efpecially. 

Ireland   it  alfo  viflted.     About  that  time  me    was 
rifing  by  the  incommenfurate  energies  of  freedom  and 
independence,  into  a  degree  ofprofperity  without  pa- 
rallel in  the  hiftory  of  nations.     The  dufl:  of  time  had 
fallen  thick  and  heavy  on  the   records  of  religious 
feuds,  and  time  was  erTec^Ing  that  to  which  the  (tatef- 
man  might  in  vain  have  applied  himfelf.     The  mind 
of  the   country   was   gradually  fwinging   round  to- 
wards Proteftantifm.     As  men  became  wealthy,   they 
fpeculated   on  honours    and    advancement  for    their 
children,    and  as   the  road   to  both   was  through  the 
Proteftant   opening,   it  was  beginning  >  to  be  followed 
by  all   who  preiTed    forward  to  the    gaol  of  tempo- 
ral clifrinction.     At  this  day  of  repofe  and  good  hu- 
mour, the  Jocobin  miflionaries  found  that  our  ancient 
ftnfibiiities  were  not  entirely  deadened,  though  footh- 
ed  and  lulled  by  manners,  intercourfe,  and  mutual  in- 
tereft  ;    and  therefore  as  the  moil:  probable  means  of 
commencing  their  agitations,  which  by  disturbing  the 
fympathies,  and  irritating   the   apprehenfions  of  the 
public  mind,   were  to  prepare  the  mafs  of  the  people 
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for  receiving  their  wild  doctrines,  they  firfr.  flirred  up 
a  clamour  againft  the  laws  enacted  againft  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  policy  began  to  operate.  Some  per- 
tinaciously adhered  to  the  old  maxims  of  reftraint  ; 
ethers  embarked  with  more  zeal  in  the  oppofite  views^ 
s*nd  cherifhed  by  the  pafiions  of  both,  the  feeds  of 
the  tempeft  began  to  ripen  apace :  unfortunately 
the  adminiftration  ignorantly  and  unwittingly  feel  in 
with  the  Jacobin  policy  of  dividing  the  people,  and 
"  as  the  counfeis  for  the  government  of  Ireland  are 
framed  in  the  Britifh  Cabinet*,"  the  Secretary  to  the 
then  Lord  Lieutenant  exerted  according  to  his  Eng- 
Hfh  instructions,  all  the  influence  which  he  could  ufe 
with  gentlemen  of  weight  in  their  refpective  coun- 
ties, to  induce  them  to  perfuade  the  feveral  Grand 
Juries,  to  enter  into  refolutions,  that  they  would  op- 
pofe  the  pretentions  of  the  Roman  Catholics  -,  aftiir- 
ing  thofe  gentlemen  at  the  fame  time,  that  his  Majef- 
ties  Minifters'  had  taken  their  decided  meafures.  The 
Secretary  prevailed — the  Grand  Juries  refolved— and 
the  Proteftant  and  Roman  Catholic  ftood  in  array.  I 
do  not  intend  to  purfue  this  hiftory  farther  than  as  it 
may  apply  to  the  fubject  before  us  ;  hereafter  I  mall 
take  it  up,  when  I  can  treat  its  importance  on  the 
fate  of  this  country,  with  the  attention  it  deferves  % 
but  I  mull  fay  that  fromthat  moment  to  this,  we  have 
been  a  divided  people,  and  to  that  circumftance  alone 
of  divifion,  and  not  to  any  inferiority  of  national 
character,  it  i$  to  be  imputed  that  the  French  doc- 
trines of  Jacobin  anarchy  have  among  us  broke  out 
into  rebellion.  Ever  iince  that  period  the  machinati- 
ons of  the  French  have  never  ceafed  to  operate  among 
us  more  or  lefs  j  that  moral  peftilence  which  has  poi- 
foned  with  peflilential  taint,  the  palace  and  the  cottage 
of  the  beft  and  faired  part  of  Europe,  has  grievoufly 
afflicted  us-,   but  it  muft  be  faid,    that   although  we 

have 
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have  had  a  rebellion,   yet  that  it  has  not  been  one  ge- 
nerated among  ourfelves,    nor  is  it  true,   as  has  been 
alledfred,    that   "  confpiracy  and  rebellion  have  /hoi  tip 
'with   our    profperjty."*      The  ftate  trials  of  England 
are  yet    in  our  memories — the  riots   at  Bermingham 
are  not  forgotten,  nor  the  audacious  ruffian  who  raifed 
his  arm  againft  the  perfon  of  Majefty  itfelf ;    and  had 
not  the  project  of  disuniting  the  people  of  this  ill  fated 
country,  tajten  place  as  rapidly  as  it  did,  probably  the 
public  lectures  read  by  the  Jacobin  Doctors  of  London 
to  the  mob,  might  have  had  their  full  operation,  and 
the  "  moft  moral  and  religious  people  in  Europe,  the 
mod  honeft  in   dealing,    the  moft  civilized,  and  the, 
moft  obedient  to  the  law"-*-  might  have  had  the  battle 
of  Chalkfarm  to  fight ;   and    "  con/piracy  and  rebellion 
have  /hot  up  with  their  profperily*'    and  dishonoured 
their  old  age.     What  I  can  readily  afcribeto  the  frate 
of  fefciety  in  Ireland,   I  cannot  in  juftice  apply  to  our 
national  character.     That  ftate  of  fociety  was  framed 
by  Englifh   policy,  for  <c  the   interefls  of  Englifhmcn 
muft    ever  preponderate"^     Till  the   year   1782,     it 
was  altogether  fubject  to  be   framed    as  the  Englifh. 
"Minifter  thought  advifable  ;    and  till    that  period  we 
had  a  naked  peafantry,  an  uncultivated  country,  with- 
out trade,   manufactures  or  arts — Since  that    period, 
we  have  had  a  free  Parliament,   and  the  consequent 
circumftances  of  a  well-cloathed  peafantry,  a  country 
advancing  in   cultivation,    trade,    manufactures,  arts, 
vvtalth  and  profperity,  beyond  any  thing  ever  known 
in  the  world. 

The  fecond  part  of  this  fubject,  I  muft  infill  on, 
is  not,  as  has  been  alledged,  a  matter  exclufivdy  for 
Parliamentary  difcuflion.  It  is  a  compound  affair, 
confifting  firft  of  a  Conftitutional  quefiion,  and  confe- 
quent  on  the  decifion  reflecting  that  of  one  of  a 
commercial  nature.     Perhaps  if  it  were  altogether  of 

the 
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the  latter,  I  might  not  foreftall  the  Parliamentary  dif- 
cuHion  of  it ;   -but  as  there  is  little  of  the  latter,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  former  in   the  queftion,    1  am  war- 
ranted,   nay,    it  is  my  birth-right  as  an  lrifhma~n,   to 
know  whether  it   is   within  the  ConititutionaJ  (and  it 
has    no   other)    competence  of  Parliament  to*  adopt 
the  meafure   if  it  thought  proper.      The  matter  Hands 
j  fimply  thus:    Has  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  a  right 
I  to  abolifh    the  independence  of  this    kingdom  ?  and 
if  it  hath,  with   what    commercial   benefit  can  Great 
Britain,  in  whofe  favour  we  lay  it  down,   requite  our 
facrifice.     An  Union  with  Great  Britain  is  propofed  ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of   ccurfe,  that  the  houfes  of  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  fhould  be  diminished  to  about  one- 
third  of  their  prefent  number,  which  number  is  to 
reprefent  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  in  the  Britifh  Par^ 
liament. 

We  have  heard  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament— * 
a  term  which  ferves  tolerably  well,  as  a  figurative  way 
of  fpeaking;   but  which,  confidered  in  any  other  way, 
is  monftrous  in  the  extreme.    This  omnipotence  1  not 
only  queftion,  but  I  utterly  deny;  and  to  this  degree, 
that  I  fay  the  Parliament  ought  not  to  permit  a  difcuf- 
fion  of  the  fubjecl,  which  is,  whether  or  not  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Conftitution  mail  be  violated, 
by  taking  away  the  right  of  franchife  from  the  people 
and  corporate  bodies,  and  circumfcribing  their  repre- 
fentative  body,    by  two  thirds,    and    then   tranfport- 
ing  them  to  a  diftant  metropolis,   to  legiilate  for  the 
people  of  Ireland  whom  they  have  left  behind.     This 
moil  prepoflerous  afTlimption  of  power   is  not  within 
the  competence  of  Parliament.     The  people  of  Ire- 
land have  an  inherent  right  to  delegate  to  their  repre- 
sentatives  the  care  of  their  liberties.     This   is  their 
birth-right  by   the  common  law,  of  which  they  can- 
not be  defpoiied  by  any  constitutional  means  whatfo- 
ever.      Nothing  fhort  of  a  revolution  can  doit;   and 
a  meafure  of  thai  kind,   which  tore  away  the  funda- 
mental 
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mental  rights  of  the  people,  would  be  as  much  a  re- 
volution, as  if  the  people  themfelves  confounded  right 
and  wrong,  in  one  of  the  wild  phrenzies  of  our  times, 
in  fearchitig  after  objects  to  which  they  had  no  right 
at  all.  We  do  not  furrender  the  entire  of  our  liberties 
to  our  reprefentatives.  They  are  members  of  our 
hcufe  of  Parliament,  bee  an  few  have  fentthem  there 
to  preferve  our  rights  and  franchifes  unmolefted  ;  to 
enact  fuch  laws,  as  under  the  fpirit  of  the  delegation 
which  we  confer  on  them,  they  may  judge  moft  expe- 
dient for  the  great  ends  for  which  we  have  inftituted 
them.  The  reprefentatives  of  a  free  people  are  in- 
truded with  the  honour  and  dignity,  as  well  as  with 
the  rafety  and  freedom  of  thofe  whom  they  reprefent. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  conceived,  by  any  flight  of  the 
mod:  diforderly  fancy,  that  thofe  purpofes  could  be 
bed  anfwered,  or  at  all  anfwered,  by  the  delegation 
cf  a  few  Peers  and  Commons  to  another  kingdom  ; 
unlcfs  it  be  admitted  that  a  few  fea-fkk  fenators  may 
be  better  than  a, greater  number  in  health;  or  that  the 
Irifn  ftattfrnan,  like  the  IrifTi  foldier,  may  be  more 
confpicuous  in  his  vocation,  abroad  than  at  home. 
But  in  truth,  the  Commons  of  Ireland  cannot  exer- 
eife  any  power  paramount  to  that  which  they  receive 
from  the  people ;  and  it  would  be  a  moft  monftrous 
inverfion  of  reafon  and  juftice,  as  well  as  it  is  diredly 
againft  the  efTence  of  our  conftitution,  that  a  perfon 
who  was  in.  poiTeflion  of  a  temporary  truft,  fhould 
have  the  right  and  the  power  to  difpofe  of  that  truft 
"according  to  his  fancy,  and  to  deftroy,  if  he  thought 
proper,  the  very  author  of  his  own  legiftative  being. 
The  right  of  committing  a  fuicidal  outrage  on  the 
Conftitution,  has  not  been  committed  to  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  therefore  the  Parliament  cannot  make  a 
facrince  of  itfelf  in  principle  as  well  as  in  fact.  A 
member  of  Parliament  is  obliged  to  execute  the  truft 
repofed  in  him — he  may  refign  back  to  his  conftituents 
their  liberties  which  they  confided  to  his  guardian- 
ship •,  and    thofe  liberties,  like  every  other  truft,  he 
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is  bound  to  return,  at  leaft  not  worfe  than  he  found 
them.      We    have    now  a  right  to   be   reprefenred  in 
Parliament,     in    Ireland,    and    there   alone   by   t-hree 
hundred  gentlemen,  and  of  this  right  the  Parliament 
cannot  of  itfelf  make  a  compliment    to  the  ambition 
or  necerTity  of  the  Prince  or  the  Minifter.     If  a  Prince 
were  to  forbear   to  do  the  augutl  and  folerrin   duties 
prefcribed    to   him   by  the  law,  he  would  violate  his 
oath,  and  be  guilty  of  fubverting   one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Constitution — and  of  fuch  a- 
circumiiance  the  Parliament   is   bound  to  take  cogni- 
zance  ;    but    Parliament  can    no  more  juftiy  overturn 
foundations  than  the  Prince  \  and  if  it  were  fo  difpof- 
ed,  in  order  to   fall  in  with  any  project  of  fmooth, 
theoretrical    afpect,    propounded    by  a  minifter,    the 
people   may,    in  that  cafe,   controul,    by    legal    and 
constitutional  means,   the  defection  of  the  Parliament 
from  its  duty  -}   for    it  cannot  be    fuppofed,    that  the 
Prince  will  controul  thofe   who   are   Stretching  their 
means   to    increafe     his    power.     We    muffc     watch 
principles    more   than-  fads  -y   and   while   we  keep  a 
jealous  eye  on   the   former,    any  error  in  the   latter 
does  not  afiume  the  force  of  authority.     Such  privi- 
leges as  are  derived  from  the  King  and  Parliament^ 
upon  account  of  the  fubjects  temporary  convenience, 
are  trufted   to  the   review  of   the   fame  court  •,    but 
thofe  fundamental  privileges  of  our  Constitution  de- 
rived  originally  from    the   law  of  nature   itfelf,   and 
bottomed,    for   ages    paft,    on    reafon,  juftice,    law, 
and  liberty — where  thefe  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
Parliament,   it  is,    that  they  may  be  more   vigilantly 
guarded,   and  more  firmly  fecuted  againft  the  inroads 
of  power,  or  the  more   hidden  and  more  formidable 
machinations  of  corruption,     in-no  construction^  even 
of  bare  reafon,   plain   fenfe,    or   pofitive  juftice,  can 
delegates  be  understood  to  be  empowered  to  make  a 
furrender  of  our  rights,  into  the  hands  of  King  or  Mi- 
nilkr—even  for  a  moment  -,  and  if  iuch  a  dereliction 
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of  honour    find  duty,    if  fuch  a  delinquency  againft 
the   Confliturton,    were    defended  on    arguments  res- 
pecting the  faftty  and   necefiity  of  the  Srate,    which 
put  our  rulers  upon  fuch  extraordinary   meafures,  or 
if  reafons  or   pretences  of   (late  could   apologife    for 
fuch  bold  ftrokes  againft  our  moft  fundamental   pri- 
vileges^  furely   there  is  no  right  .or  immunity  which 
we  can  call  our  owji,   or  be  allured  of,   for  one  hour. 
The  foul  and    fptrit  of   our  Conftitution  is   ftrained 
towards  the  diftribution  of  civil  rights.     The  fphere 
of  freedom  it  is  always  operating  to  enlarge,   becaufe 
liberty  is  its  operative  principle.     But  the  abrogation 
of  constitutional  rights,   the  contraction  of  the  circle 
of  civil    privileges,   with    a  view  to  permanency,  is  to 
render  the  operative  power  an  illimitable  defpotifm. 

Arguments  drawn  from  hiftory,  are  feldom  of 
great  internal  force.  I  own,  hiftory  has  declined,  in 
my  estimation,  not  a  little,  from  the  difficulty  I  find 
there  is,  in  underftanding  arcurately  the  moil,  ordi- 
nary occurrence  of  a  public  nature,  in  our  own  time. 
But  if  hiftory  be  quoted  to  ftate  a  fact,  on  which  an 
argument  is  to  repofe,  it  is  effential  that  the  facl  and 
the  argument  mould  fo  coincide,  that  one  fhouid 
not  be  diffimilar  to  the  other.  It  is  not  without  a 
fmile,  that  1  can  perceive  fome  advocates  for  this 
death-warrant  of  our  liberty  and  honour,  an  Union, 
gravely  claiming  the  aid  of  hiftory,  to  fhew  the  om- 
nipotence of  Parliament,  and,  actually  with  that  view, 
referring  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  I  am  again 
obliged  to  call  your  attention  to  this  poor  and  jejune 
production,*  in  which,  after  recommending  an  Union, 
becaufe  the  Sabines,  being  unable  to  contend  againft 
the  Romans,  did  not  decline  an  incorporation  of  their 
country  with  Rome,  and  alfo  becaufe  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Heptarchy  became  at  laft  united  ;  and  after 
much  recondite  reading  of  the  fame  tendency,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  combat  arguments  ufed  againft  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament,  by  alluding  to  events  in 
the  Knglifh  hiftory. 

*  ibid. 
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tt  If  this  argument  had  any  real  weight,  we  could 
"  never  have  obtained  the  reformation,   and  the  efta- 
<c  blifhment  of  Proteftantifm  -9   we  could  never  have 
<c  procured  the  resolution,  and  have  changed  the  line 
4<  of  hereditary   fucceffion   to    the  Throne,  and  the 
Cfc  Union  of  Scotland  and   England  could  not  have 
«c  been  entertained."     See,  my  Lord,   how  hiilorians 
have  mifled  us  refpe&ing  Henry  VIII.  of  clement,  and 
constitutional  memory  !    It  now  appears,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  -,   but  that  his  omnipo- 
tent Parliament,  far  from  bc:ing  "  brute  folk,"  were 
bufy  in  afcertaining  their  conftitutional  right   to   fub- 
vert  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Conftitution  ; 
which,  by  the  way,   the  Petition  of  Rights  the  Habeas 
Corpus  all,  the  Bill  cf  Rights,   and   the  Acl  of  Settle- 
merit,   had  fome  little  (hare  in  rendering  tolerably  ex- 
plicit between  the  King  and  People.     Judge  Black- 
flone,  likeourfelves,  had  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  this 
reign — for,   fpeaking  of  the  omnipotent  Parliaments 
of  Henry  Vlll.    he  fays,  "  and  what  was  the  worft 
"  circumftance,    its  (not  the  omnipotence  of  Parlia- 
ment, but,  the  royal  prerogative)  **  its  encroachments 
<c  were  eftablifhed  by  law,   under  the  fanclion  of  thofe 
<c  pufillanimous  Parliaments,  one  of  which,  to  its  eter- 
«  nal  difgrace,"  &x.  &c. 

As  little  can  we  fee,  how  the  Parliament  mewed, 
by  the  Revolution,  its  omnipotence  over  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  Mefeems  as  if  a  recurrence  to 
that  great  circumftance  went  to  prove  any  thing, 
rather  than  the  right  of  Parliament  to  disfranchife 
the  People,  and  transfer  the  care  of  their  liberties  to 
the  legiflative  aflembly  of  another  kingdom.  The 
liberties  of  the  People  are  as  much  endangered, 
when  they  want  a  King,  as  when  they  want  a  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  if  the  Parliament  of  that  sera  elected  a 
King,  when  the  Throne  was  vacant  by  abdication, 
it  went  to  mew,  that  they  thought  the  folemn  truft 
delegated  to' them,  warranted  themeafures  they  had 
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taken  ;  becnufe,  by  reftoring  the  roy.il  functions,  the 
Conftitution  was  re-eftablifhed,  and  by  that,  the  1 1  v\  s 
and  liberty  of  the  People.  But  this  was  done  to  pre- 
fervc  the  People's  rights,  not  to  infringe  them  ♦,  not 
to  leffen  their  power  in  the  council  of  the  nation,  but 
to  enlarge  it-,  not  to  wrong  them  of  their  freedom, 
but  to  place  it  on  a  more  certain  bads. 

The  latrer    part  of  this  paragraph,  naturally  leads 
me  to  another  branch  of  my  fubject.      Let  us  fee  how 
far  the  example  of  the   Scottifh  Union  applies  to  our 
fituation.     If  the  conduit  of  one  nation   be  cited  as  a 
rule  of  action  to  another,    I  take    it    it  fliould   be  fir  ft 
made  to  appear,    that  a  reafonable  fimilarity  mav  be 
found  between  their  refpe&ive  fituations.      Every  na- 
tion,   about  to  effect  changes  in  its  own  concerns,  as 
well  interior  as  exterior,    and  which  are  to   be  the   re- 
fult  of  its  deliberative  councils,  mull  be  fuppofed  to 
act  from  neceiiity,  intereft,  and  defire  of  freedom,  and 
to  be  guided  by  the  fundamental  principles,  on  which 
its  laws,     political,    and    municipal,    as  well    as    the 
entire  body  of  its  jurifprudence,   are  built.      At   the 
opening  of  the    prefent    century,    Scotland   bore  hue 
an  humble  rate  among  the  nations  of  Europe.      She 
was  without  arts,    manufactures,   or  commerce.      Her 
government  was   a  ftrange  and    aukward   compound, 
in  which    feudal     bondage,    fomething    foftened    by 
maxims  of  the  civil  law,    and  fomewhat  reftrained  by 
ufages  and  cultom,    exhibited   the   principal   feature. 
In  a  ftate  ot    general   difcontent,   from  the   predomi- 
nance  of  foreign    intereft   in   her  councils,    dejected, 
from  the  failure  of  a  large  commercial  project,    made 
with  a   view  to  remote  colonization,    poor,    hart  affect, 
difpirited,  and  difturbed  by  the  intrigues  of  a  power- 
ful neighbour,    from  whom    {he    had   no    natural    de- 
fence,    by  diftance  of  fituation,   or   ftrength  of  fron- 
tier,   in    a  wearifome   fit    of  fpleen,    \}\g    reluctantly 
confented    to   prcferve    her  cuftoms,   and    municipal 
laws,   and  to  give  up  her  government,   not  fo  much 
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to  modification,  ns to  a  total  alteration,.  The  Union 
with  England  took  place  ;  which,  whether  with  bad 
or  rood  confequences  to  Scotland,  I  inall  not  now 
wait  to  enquire  •,  but  by  that  Union,  if  the  example 
be  taken  from  Scotland,  as  to  the  conftitutional 
power  vefted  in  her  government,  to  funender  her 
independence,  we  fearch  in  vain  for  its  application  to 
the  prefent  (late  o£  Ireland.  For,  my  Lord,  it  is 
not  what  we  are  to  get  by  the  Union  with  England, 
which  is  the  point  in  quefHon  ;  it  is,  can  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  vote  away  the  liberties  of  the  People, 
and  the  independence  of  Ireland  ?  Scotland  is  alledg- 
ed  as  an  example  to  (hew  they  can  ;  I  fiy  they  can- 
not, and  that  Scotland  furnimes  no  example  of  the 
fort.  If  the  government  of  Scotland  had  thought 
proper  to  do  any  thing  a  century  ago,  is  that  a  reafon 
>vhy  the  government  of  Ireland,  at  this  day,  mould 
follow  the  example  ?  Thofe  who  ufe  the  honied  cant 
of  guileful  ferviiity  to  MiniRers  and  men  in  power, 
will  fay  any  thing  •,  but  will  any  plain-dealing,  rea- 
fonable  man  fay,  that  whatever  the  government  of 
Scotland  thought  proper  to  do  200  years  ago,  or  100, 
for  time  had  not  altered  its  power.",  that,  alfo  the  go- 
vernment of  f  reland  may  now  do  ?  Does  the  one 
ftand  on  the  fame  principles  on  which  the  other  has 
flood  ?  You  know  what"  Scotland  was — let  us  look 
to  ourfelves  for  a  moment.  The  People  of  Ireland 
are  free,  and  uncontrolled  by  any  power  on  earth; 
claiming  raink  and  eminence  with' all— fecondary  to 
none.  Our  ConfHcution  is  warmed,  invigorated, 
■znd  animated  with  the  very  life-blood  of  Liberty. 
/in  active,  energetic,  felf-direflmg  principle,  inherent 
►id  the  People;  incommunicable,  indivisible,  operat- 
ing primarily  on  all  things  which,  under  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  tend  to  the  honour,  peace,  profperity, 
and  happinefs  of  man.,  it  has  been  earned  by  their 
virtue,  and  fupported  by  their  courage.  The  Peo- 
ple of  Ireland  have  accomplimed  their  final  redemp- 
tion, 
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tion,  from  the  ignominious  and  galling  voice  of  art 
authority  undelegated  by  themfelves  ;  and  the  flavifli 
principle,  which  fo  long  held  themfelves  and  their 
forefathers,  in  the  thraldom  of  a  foreign  jurifdicti- 
on,  which  meafured  its  policy  on  the  fcale  of"  its  own 
interefts,  now  only  lives  in  the  record  of  Ireland's" 
wrongs.  They  feci  a  lofty  and  a  manly  ihn(c  of  the 
confeouence  of  their  country.  They  know  that,  let  the 
events  of  the  time  turn  out  as  they  may  hereafter, 
that  fo  long  as  they  prefer ve  their  liberty,  their  coun- 
try muft  rife  in  confequence,  and  hold  its  high  place 
in  the  empire.  Surely  the  pure  and  honed  fpirit  of  a 
virtuous  freedom,  cannot  be  fo  foon  evaporated  and 
gone  ;  and  if  it  be  not,  a  fair  ambition  to  hold  our 
proper  rank  and  importance,  cannot  give  way  to  ve- 
nality -,  nor  the  dignified  pride,  the  high  feeling  of 
character,  which  fets  one  nation  on  imitating  and 
emulating  the  virtue  and  freedom -of  another,  can- 
not, and  will  not  be  facrificed  to  an  hungry  avarice, 
which  would  mortgage  our  liberties  for  remote,  du- 
bious, and  contingent  gain.  In  honeft  truth,  my 
JLord,  I  can  find  no  force  hi  this  example  of  the 
Scottifh  Union  -9  it  is  quite  out  of  the  high  road  of 
this  nation's  progrefs.  H  any  fimilarity  can  be 
wrefted  from  the  occafion,  we  ought  rather  to  draw 
it  from  the  conduct  of  England,  than  from  that  of 
Scotland.  England  and  Ireland  pofTefs  the  fame 
Conftitutions,  and  that  which  the  former  has  confti-- 
tutionally  done,  may  be  fairly  offered  as  a  rule  of 
conduct,  though  not  always  as  a  rule  of  polity,  to 
the  latter.  But  did  England,  by  the  humiliation  of 
Scotland,  and  the  annexation  of  it  to  her  herfelf, 
did  (he  violate  her  own  freedom  ?  Did  me  run 
againft  and  overfet  any  principle  of  antient  S;jxon 
Liberty  in  herfelf  t  Did  (he  (hew  that  her  repre- 
fentatives  in  Parliament  might  vote  away  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom,  and  the  conftitutional  liber- 
ties of  the  Peoplea  and  relegate  a  few  Peers  and 
t  Commoners, 
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Commoners  toreprefent  her  in  a  Scottish  Parliament  ? 
No,  (he  did  not.  Are  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
take  example  from  the  conduct  of  a  government 
> like  their  own ,   or  from  that  of  one  utterly  unlike  it  ? 

Our  ancestors,  my  Lord,  when  they  demanded 
explanations  of  certain  matters,  from  the  Judges  of 
Ireland,  more  than  a  century  and  half  ago,  did  not 
trouble  their  heads  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
Scots  decided  on  conditutionnl  meafures.  Mr,  Darcy, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Commons  of  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1641,  to  manage  a  conference  with  a  conv 
mittee  of  the  Houfe  of  Lord?,  cjth.  June,  1641, 
opened  tht  fentiments  of  the  Commons,  on  the  quef- 
tions  propounded  to  the  Judges,  wi{;h  the  following 
preamble : 

"  Inafmuch  as  thQ  fubjecls  of  this  kingdome  are 
41  free,  loyale,  and  dutiful!  fuhjecls  to  his  moft  excel- 
tc  lent  Majefty,  their  nativial  liege  Lord  and  King  ; 
44  and  to  be  governed  only  by  the  common  lawes  of 
Ct  England,  and  rlatutes  of  force  in  this  kingdome,  in 
44  the  fame  manner  and  forme  as  his  Majefty's  fubjecls 
44  of  the  kingdome  of  England,  are,  and  ought  to  be 
"  governed  by  the  fame  common  lawes  and  ftatutes  of 
46  force  in  that  kingdome,  which  of  right  the  fubjects 
c*  of  this -kingdome  doe  challenge  and  make  protefta- 
**  tion  to  be  their  birth-right  and  b eft  inheritance >$l<z" 

Mr.  Darcy  remarks  on  this  preamble,  "To  man* 
tayne  the  preamble  to  the  queftions,  (viz.)  that  this 
nation  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  common  lawes 
of  England,  that  the  great  charter,  and  many  other 
beneficial  (latutes  of  England,  are  here  of  force,  by 
reajoning  or  argumentation,  were  to  alter  a  foundation 
Jayed  460  yeares  pair,  and  to  fhake  a  (lately  building 
thereon  erected  by  the  providence  and  induilrie  of  all 
the  enfuing  times  and  ages.  This  is  fo  unanfwera- 
ble  a  truth,  and  a  principle  fo  cleere,  that  it  proveth 
all,  it  needeth  not  to  be  proved  orreafoned." 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  think  fo  poorly  of  ourfelves,  as  to  permit 
myfelf  to  entertain  the  dread,  that  our  Parliaments 
are  not  fufficiently  aware  of  the  evil  tendency  of  this 
meafure,  which  they  are  about  to  agitate.  The  awful 
institutes,  the  ancient  and  folemn  doctrines  of  the  Con- 
ftitution,  mult  leave  upon  the  public  mind,  many  ftrong 
and  forcible  impreflions  ;  and  as  the  eve  of  reparation 
excites,  in  ordinary  matters,  new  fympath*es  and  en- 
dearments, the  pang  of  departure  brir.gs  the  object 
clofer  to  our  affections-,;  perhaps  before  we  turn  our 
backs  on  our  Conftitution,  the  parent  of  our  liberty, 
and  our  recent  profperity,  fome  emotions,  not  un- 
worthy of  us,  fome  recollection  of  pari:  fervices,  may 
tempt  us  to  put  off  the  fad  and  irrevocable  moment 
of  eternal  feparation.  I  would  not,  my  Lord,  waive 
one  fingle  principle  in  favour  of  the  civil  liberty 
which  our  Conftitution  profeffes,  for  all  the  proffers, 
which  all  the  Kings  and  Minifters  of  the  eartn,  could 
make  to  the  people  of  Ireland  Rely  upon  it,  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  be  independent,  we  (hall  con- 
tinue to  profper ;  but  that  the  aera  of  our  declenfion 
will  commence,  the  inftant  we  part  with  our  freedom, 
for  any  thing  elfe,  however  (hewy  in  fpeculation, 
which  may  be  held  out  to  us.  If  we  once  give  up 
the  manly  heart,  there  js  an  end  of  us;  and  we  can 
only  preferve  that,  by  pertinaciously  adhering  to  our 
independent  Conftitution.  But  after  all,  wnut  are  we 
to  have  for  oar  freedom,  fuppoiing  tl?e  right  of  Par- 
liament to  fling  us  down  at  the  feet  and  mercy  of  the 
Englifh  Minifter,  were  unqueftioned  ?  In  what  fhape 
does  it  come  to  us?  It  is  hatched  in  ftlence,  and  in 
fecret  conference  ;  not  by  ourfelves,  for  we  cannot  be 
fo  blind  as  not  to  fee,  that  it  is  not  for  our  honour  or 
our  intereft,  but  by  thofe  whcfe  intereft  k  manife&ly 
is.  The  Britifh. Minifter  has  the  gopdnefs  to  fign^fy, 
that  if  we  will  make  a  few  paltry  iacrifices  of  honour, 
character,  independence,  and  its  consequent  prolpe- 
rity,  that  he  will  moft  gcncrouily  iequite  us.     With 
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what  ?  What  has  he  to  beftow,  as  a  compenfation  ? 
By  what  deceptio  vifus  of  ftate  juggle,  will  he  conjure 
up  a  painted  phantom  of  advantage,  to  play  before 
our  eyes  for  an  inftant,  vanifh  in  a  moment,  and  leave 
us  in  a  beggared  and  befotted  plight,  the  victims  of 
abafe  and  ftupid  credulity  ?  "  Relinquifh  your  Con- 
ftitution,  fays  he ;  and  although  I  may,  whenever  I 
think  proper,  ftop  an  Englim  clamour,  by  an  Irifh 
tax,  and  exercife  the  power  moft  odious  in  legiflati- 
on,  that  of  reftraining  your  trade,  and  levying  taxes 
on  your  confumption,  yet,  I  aflure  you,  I  fhould 
fcorn  to  do  fo  unhandfome  a  thing."  Smooth  and 
fair  indeed  ;  but  if  the  people  of  Ireland  lay  altoge- 
ther at  your  mercy,  what  fervicehave  you  it  in  your 
power  to  do  them  ?  They  have,  at  this  moment, 
the  market  with  the  Britifh  colonies  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  on  thecoaft  of  Africa,  open  to  them,  on 
the  fame  terms  as  it  is  open  to  the  merchants  of 
Great  Britain  :  the  Eaft  Indies  they  had  a  right  to 
trade  to,  if  they  had  not  given  it  as  a  compliment, 
as  they  are  now  (it  is  feared  by  fome)  going  to  give 
their  independence.  On  the  trade  with  America, 
there  is  no  reftraint  whatfoever  •,  and  this  trade  would, 
in  itfelf,  in  times  of  peace,  be  enough  to  difpofe  of 
all  the  goods  we  could  export.  'Tis  an  infinite 
market  for  all  we  have  to  exchange,  and  opens  the 
moft  ample  career  to  our  induftry,  and  the  moft  lu- 
crative temptations  to  our  manufactures.  We  might 
trade,  if  the  war  were  ended,  with  any  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, export  our  own  merchandizes  of  every  kind, 
and  bring  back  Returns  of  every  fort,  unfettered  and 
unclogged  -,  except  as  the  policy  of  our  own  free 
Parliament  may  think  it  expedient,  for  the  put  lie 
interefts,  to  lay  reftraints  on  the  exports  and  imports. 
Great  Britain  is  the  only  nation  in  Europe,  the  markers 
of  which  are  clofed  againft  our  general  merchandize. 
And  now,  my  Lord,  what  is  there  left  for  the  Britifh 
Minifter  tobeftow  on  us  ?  Not  the  trade  of  the  Weft 
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Indies,  for  we  have  it  already ;  and  the  like  may  be 
faid  of  the  whole  globe,  except  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Well,   but  we  (hall  have  the  Britifh  market  open   to 
us.     That  is  only  to  fay,  that  the  Britifti  Parliament 
will  either  leffen,  or  take  off,  the  high  duties  on  the 
importation  of  lri/h    goods    into  England \     Which 
is,  in  plain  fenfe,  to  convert  a  matter  of  juftice,  into 
a  meafure  of  policy  5  and  for  the    Minifter  to  bribe 
us  to  our  own  degradation,  by   his  prdmifing  to  act 
with  more  equity  by  us,  in  the  Channel  trade,  than 
he  has  hitherto  thought  it  proper  to  ufe.     But  is  not 
this  an  infulting  fallacy,  meant  rather  to  mock  us, 
than  krve  us  ?    Is  it  for  this,  that  we  are  to  permit 
the  meafure  of  an  Union  to  be   whirled   along  with 
fuch  unbecoming  precipitancy  ?   It  has  been  faid,   that 
the  Union   England   gets   nothing*  whereas   Ireland 
may  have  a  more  enlarged  market  for  her  commodi- 
ties, by  the  removal  of  the  prohibitory  duties  laid  on 
them  in  England  :    doubtlefs,  it  is  a  very  reafonable 
expectation,  that  Great  Britain,  difparaging  and  dif- 
qualifying  herfelf$  and  throwing  on  us  all  the   luftre 
and  envy  of  her  profperity,   mould,  fo  difinterefted- 
]y,    minifter   to   our    fortunes.     What   modeft  and 
continence  in  ambition  I    what  chaftity  in  power  and 
M  preponderance  /"  what  tendernefs  in  avarice  !   what 
confcience  in  force  !   But  is  it  getting  nothing,  to  be 
able  to  clog  Ireland  with  a  land  tax,  and,  at  will  too  ? 
to  clog  her  infant  commerce,  with  impofts  ?  To  in- 
duce by  incentives,,  operating  with  the  force  of  com- 
pulfion,  her  men  of  property  to  live  in  London  I 
To  have  the  patronage  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  Mi- 
nifter to  range  over,  free  and  uncontrouled  ?   To  be 
able  to  allay  the   heat  of  the   entire  and   unbroken 
force  of  the  Parliamentary  influence  of  England,  in 
occasional  oppofition,  by  Lawnfleeves,  Judges  places, 
Commiifioners  of  the  Revenue,  &c.  &c.  for  depend- 
ents  in   Ireland.      Proftrate    Ireland,  then,  her    fate: 
fealed,   for  ever,    could   be   managed   without  the 
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favours  Sometimes  thrown  from  the  hand  of  power  to 
thofe  who  can  contend  with  it,  but  never  to  thofe 
who  are  unable  to  thwart  it.  But,  by  the  terms  of 
the  Union,  certain  ftipulations  will  be  entered  intoy 
which  will  preferve  Irifh  commerce  from  unreafonable 
burthens,  and  have  the  effecl:  of  preventing  thofe 
mifchiefs  we  info  lively  a  manner  apprehend;  If  the 
condition  be  broken,  what  remedy  is  left  for  us  ?  We 
may  ufe  the  language  of  infulted  honour,  wounded 
pride,  or  repining  credulity — but  it  will  be  to  little 
pu*-pofe ;  our  opprefTors  will  not  fweeten  the  bitter* 
nefs  of  that  cup,  which  they  themfelves  have  drugged 
wirh  the  gall  of  infult.  Power  can  never  be  curbed 
but  by  keeping  a  fteady  pull,  and  an  unyielding 
hand ;  throw  the  rein  on  the  neck  for  a  moment, 
and  you  will  be  thrown  to  the  duft.  Political  faga- 
city  is,  at  beft,  but  fhort  fighted,  and  the  deepeft 
fchemes  of  the  politician,  the  effects  of  his  beft  mea- 
fured  undertakings,  often  but  reproach  his  judgment, 
by  their  conferences,  and  mew  him  the  fallacy  of 
his  means-.  But  if  we  feal  the  bond  which  binds  us 
in  this  obligation,  though  our  hopes  be  fruftrated, 
and  our  promifes  faded  into  the  blanknefs  of  difap- 
pointment,  we  have  no  remedy  by  which  we  may 
repair  the  workings  of  our  own  folly.  Our  dreams 
of  wealth,  profperity,  and  repofe,  may  vanifh,  but 
our  low  fubferviency,  and  our  proftrate  fortunes,  re- 
main unalterably  fettled,  or  left  to  the  hazard  of  a 
civil  war.  Our  complaints  will  be  anfwered  with 
cafuiftry.  This  Scotch  Union,  which  has  of  late 
been  painted  and  tricked  out  with  fuch  alluring 
finery,  ought  to  apprize  us  of  what  may  befall  our- 
felves.  Judge  Blackftone  in  a  note  to  page  97,  vol. 
t9  of  his  Commentaries,  favs,  "  it  may  be  juftly 
*-*  doubted,  whether  even  fuch  an  infringement  (i.  e. 
*6  an  infringement  of  thofe  points  which,  when  they  were 
*J  feparate  and  independent  nations,  it  was  mutually 
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c<  Stipulated  mould  be  a  "  fundamental  and  ejfenlial  con~ 
*'  dition  of  the  Union)"  though  a  ir.anifeft  breach  of 
good  faith  (unlei's  done  upon  the  mod  prefiing  ne- 
ceflity),  would  of  itfelf  dijfolve  the  Union  :  for  the 
bare  idea  of  a  ftate,  without  a  power  fomewhere  vefted 
tc  to  alter  every  part  of  its  laws,  is  the  height  of  fuch. 
u  inpolitical  abfurdity.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  rhac 
ic  an  incorporate  Union  (which  is  well  distinguished  by 
**  a  very  learned  Prelate  from  a  federal  alliance,  where 
<c  fuch  an  infringement  would  certainly  re&ind  the 
*<  compact)  the  two  contracting  ftates  are  totally  anni- 
"  hilated,  without  any  power  of  a  revival,  and  a  third 
<c  arifes  from  their  conjunction,  in  which  all  the  rights 
"  of  fovereignty,  and  particularly  that  of  legiflation. 
**  muft  ofnecefTity  refide.  (See  Warburton's  Alliance, 
"  195).  But  the  wanton  or  imprudent  exertion  of  this 
*4  right,  would  probably  raife  a  very  alarming  ferment 
*<  in  the  minds  of  individuals  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
<c  hinted  above,  that  fuch  an  attempt  might  endanger 
*'  ( though  by  no  means  deftroy)  the  Union." 

It  is  thus  that  the  complaints  of  the  oppreiTed 
Irifh  will  be  hereafter  replied  to,  if  her  freedom 
fliall  once  pafs  the  irremeabilis  unda.  We  are  pro- 
mifed,  it  feems,  very  ostentatious  compenfations  for 
the  relinquishment  of  our  Conftitution.  But  it  does 
not  often  happen,  that  a  man  in  his  fenfes  will  part 
with  a  long  pofTefled  benefit,  for  the  airy  reward  of  a 
few  fmooth  founding  contingencies.  It  cofts  the  Mi- 
nister of  England  nothing,  to  give  us j 'peculation ;  but 
it  will  coft  us  a  great  deal  •,  it  will  be  a  dreadful 
purchafe  indeed,  if  we  pay  down  our  independence  in 
this  bargain.  If  all  that  is  promifed  were  realized, 
we  mould  lofe  incalculably  •,  and  it  may  be  proved  to 
a  demonstration,  that  the  benefits  held  our,  r-re  not 
within  the  compafs  of  probability.  On  this  part  of 
the  fubjecTy  1  (hall  perhaps  have  to  addrels  you  again  ; 
that  is,  if  unhappily  our  ftupidity  and  madness  mould 
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gam  ground  ;  at  prefent  I  am  more  difpofed  to  notice 
the  futility  of  the  topics  generally  urged  to  promote 
our  declenfion  in  every  thing,  and  to.  take  my  ground 
on  the  incompatibility  of  the  Parliamentary  autho- 
rity to  bring  it  to  the  iffue,  of  what  we  may  gain  or 
lofe. 

Of  the  many  whim  Heal  advantages  promifed,    we" 
are  told,  with  the  preiumption   and  towering   airs  of 
wifdom*    which  the   noify  and  the  fhallow   make  the 
inftruments  of  impofkion,  on  the   minds  of  the  un- 
wary,   that   we  may  have  a  modus  for  tythes  coupled 
with  the  Union.     May  not  fuch  a  matter  be  as  eafily 
effected  at  this  moment,    as  at  any  other  ?  And  can 
we  rationally  fuppofe  that  the  members  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament,     with    a   few    of   our    exiled    legiflators 
amongft  them,    are  better  able   to  adjuff  this,  or  an\r 
other  internal  regulation,    than  our  own  Parliaments 
at  this  day?   May  not   the  other   promifed    arrange- 
ments  be  as  well  entered  on  now  as   hereafter  •,   and 
infinitely  better  than    under  the   circumftances    pro- 
pofed   to  us  ?     I    fee  no  reafon,    my  Lord,   why  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy  fhould   not  now,    as  well  as 
at  any   other   time,    be  above    the   poor  dependence 
they  now  hold  on  the  very  weaknefTes  of  a  neglected,- 
unenlightened  and  ignorant  peafantry.     The  policy 
of  coercion   is  only  adapted  for  an  exigent  occafion ; 
it  can  never  be  a  living  fyftem,   under  a  free  Govern-* 
^rent;    it  muft    occafion   fuch  torTing    and   tumbling 
of  the  public  paffions,   that  the  fword  muft  interpofe 
too  often,     and   it    will    ever   be  found    ineffectual. 
1  he   experience    of    the    world    decries    it.     Other 
means  muft  be  reforted  to ;   and   thofe*  are,    the  pa- 
rental and  healing  policy  of  inculcating  a  better  moral 
fyitem,    by  means  which  are  ordinary,    and  lye  ready 
at  cur  hand.      If  it    be    rendered  incumbent   on  the 
Koman    Catholic  Paftor  to  pail:    the    ordeals  oi  aca- 
demic  difcipiine  i   if  he  .become    liberalized   in   his 
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views,  nnd   independent,  as   far  as  a  modefl:  compe- 
tence may   render  him,    he  will   be    above   adapting 
himfelf  to  the  prejudices  of  his  flock-,    he   will   pre- 
fcribe  a  better  confront  on  their  fenfibilities,   and  bar- 
ter precepts  to  their  minds;   he  will  have  an  intereft 
of  an  higher   fort,  in  their  decency  and  good  order, 
But  furely  we  may  do  this  with  a  better  grace  among 
ourfelves,  than  have  it   altogether  afcribed  to  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  Britifh   controul.      We   may  juft  as  well 
inftitute  parochial  fchools  for  all    orders  and  forts  of 
our  countrymen  ;  raife  to   a    feemly  and    decent  re~ 
{peccability  at  leaf},  the  temples  of  prayer,  and  con- 
tinue as  we  are,  as  have  the  amelioration  of  our  Hate, 
coupled  with  the  lofs  of  our  pretenfions  as  a  nation. 
We  are,   in  the  exuberance   of  Britifh   beneficence, 
promifed  a  Viceroy,  that  Dublin  Jhall  be  the  refidence 
of  his  court 9  and  that  amvfements   may  be  cultivated^ 
as   there  will  be  lefs  attention    to   politics.      So  that  it 
appears  we  are  to  have   the  burthen  and   expence  of 
an  idle  pageant,  when  we  have  loft  all  efficient  autho- 
rity, a  fort  of  Viceregal  mummery — an  emafculated 
cypher  of  ftate    bombaft-,  the   ineffective    femblance 
of  vigour,  a  mere  eunuch  in  power,  to  move  before 
the  mob   in   a    periodical  flounfti  of  ponderous  and 
unmeaning  pomp.      Infteadof  our  character  as  a  na- 
tion,  in   the    place   of  every    thing  honourable   and 
dear  to  us,  we   are   to  be  gratified    with   amufements. 
We  may  idly  loll  in  circufTes  and  amphitheatres,  and, 
jaggard  and    degenerate,  contemplate    ftats  of  horfe- 
roanfhip,  jack  puddings,  and  dancing  dogs,  while  all 
the  time   the  Britiih  Parliament    are   good  naturedly 
^blowing  away  their  lungs,  for  the  honour  and  advan- 
tage of  the  People  who    were  once   Inmmen  !      Heu 
quantum  Niobe,    Niobe  dijlabat  ab  ilia. 

Dublin  alfo,  iris  faid,  is  to  be  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army.      It- is  of  lingular   advantage    to    London, 
that  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Commander  in  Chief 
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keeps  his  office  there.  No  doubt  we  fliould  have 
-our  proportion  of  fuch  advantages.  A  foreign  Le- 
giilature,  and  a  military  Miniiter,  and  then  infhmeri 
need  not  to  take  much  trouble,  at  lean:  about  this 
world.  Jt  will  be  a  miraculous  emollient,  however, 
for  the  pinchings  of  our  pride,  and  the  lamentations 
made  for  our  freedom,  thus  irrevocably  gone,  that 
the  Commander  in  Chief  is  to  refide  in  our  decaying 
metropolis!  Ovpida  quodam  tempore  fiorentiffima  fue~ 
runt,   nunc,  proftrata  et  diruta  ante  oculos  jacent. 

We  have  been  reckoned  a  People  of  quick  feel- 
ings, but  the  very  life-blood  mould  feem  pricked  out 
of  us,  if  we  can  confider  thofe  matters  with  much 
infenfibility.  If  we  can  behold  ourfelves  facrificed 
to  a  few  unruminated  regulations  of  trade,  and  fallen 
from  our  {rate  and  dignity  ;  the  wealth  of  the  country 
drawn  away  for  diiTipation  in  another  kingdom — a  cir- 
cumftance  of  moft  extenfive  evil ;  the  talents  of  the 
land  exiled,  and  doomed  to  another  theatre  of  action  -t 
the  nobles,  the  faded  forms  of  departed  greatnefs, 
without  influence,  weight,  authority,  or  power,  court- 
ing 'mid  the  purlieus  of  St.  James's,  the  compla- 
cency of  fome  kind-hearted  Scot,  or  humble  Eng- 
lishman, who  might  vouchfafe  to  liften  to  their  fuit, 
on  behalf  of  a  friend  in  their  own  country.  If  we  can 
fee  this  in  imagination  without  emotion,  it  is  of  little 
confequence  how  foon  we  bow  the  neck.  The  metro- 
polis may(crumble  into  ruins,  the  feat  of  learning  may 
be  deferred,  an  event  infallibly  true,  and  a  more 
modifh  place  of  education  may  allure  to  it  our,  youth 
of  high  hopes,  the  real  ornament  of  every  country. 
All  this  may  happen,  and  we  may  become  a  beggarly 
fet  of  pedlars  and  peafants,  to  raife  proviiions,  and 
foldiers  for  the  King's  army,  under  the  rod  of  a 
Vcrres,  and  jufl  of  confequence  enough,  to  call  down 
the  proud  and  contemptuous  demeanour  of  thofe  to 
whom  we  have  leafed  out,  for  ever,  the  freedom  of 
our  country. 
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Whether  or  not  it  is  expedient  to  yield  to  the 
example  of  Jacobin  France,*  vvhofe  enormous  and 
unrelenting  tyranny,  confounds  ftates  and  countries 
into  an  undiftinguifhed  mafs,  and  then  cafts  them 
into  her  gulph  of  general  incorporation^  I  mall  not 
now  take  into  confideration.  I  never  liked  examples 
drawn  from  the  republic  of  blood  and  regicide  j 
though  fure  I  am,  there  are  fome  who  would  draw  into 
precedent  the  crimes  of  any  country,  when  the  ex- 
ample of  a  crime  will  ferve  their  turn  ;  I  content  my- 
felf  with  building  my  hopes  on  a  conftitutional  fecu- 
ritv,  as  we  cannot  be  undone,  fo  lone:  as  our  Parlia- 
ments  keep  in  view  their  own  duties,  and  the  People'9 
rights.  We  have  now,  with  Great  Britain,  one 
common  intereft ;  we  muft  rife  with  her,  or  we  muft 
fall  with  her.  We  fight  in  the  fame  battles,  at  her 
fide,  by  fea  and  land.  We  have  a  fimilar  frame  of 
polity,  the  fame  language,  and  laws.  Of  all  incor- 
forationS)  we  now  have  that  which  is  the  molt 
forcible  and  binding  that  is  imaginable— an  inter- 
mixture of  interefts,  wove  in  the  fame  web,  ftrength- 
cned  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  confirmed,  and  bound 
by  the  very  ligaments  of  nature.  Can  any  Union 
be  ftronger  ?  Can  a  cold  and  fpeculating  hypocrify, 
a  plotting  and  artful  ftate  juggle,  devife  an  Union 
more  binding,  permanent,  and  honourable,  between 
two  independent  nations  ?  Is  it  necelTary  that  we 
mould  lofe  our  honour  and  independence  to  keep  in 
good  humour  with  our  fitter  kingdom  ?  Shall  ws 
be  nearer  to  her  affections,  and  more  worthy  our 
own  felf-love,  when  we  mall  be  difgraced,  humbled, 
and  enflaved  ?  Is  not  this  a  moil  monftrous  vagary 
of  the  brain  ? 

But  the  Union  is  to  keep  us  quiet,  and  to 
enfure  peace  and  profperity.  How  fo  ?  Where  is 
the  chance   for  that  ?     if  to  circumfcrtbe  the  means 

■  *  Ibid,  page  9. 
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of  knowledge,  be  to  make  men  more  wife,  this  fancy 
may  be  indulged.  If  a  numerous  reprefentative  body 
of  Commons,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  Peers, 
with  competent  means  of  local  knowledge  in  a  coun- 
try, the  peculiarity  of  whofe  internal  condition,  de- 
mands the  moil  pointed  fagacity,  the  moll  induftri- 
ous  wifdom,  perpetually  active;  if  thefe,  taught  by 
the  condenfed' force  of  public  opinion,  and  partaking 
of  the  public  fympathies,  cannot  devife  means  to 
Infure  us  repofe  (as  fome  would  either  wickedly  or 
foolifhly  inculcate),  what  hope  can  we  reafonably  en- 
tertain, that  diminished  in  numbers,  and  honour, 
and  tranfported  to  a  foreign  country,  remote  from 
thofe  powerful  and  neceffary  influences,  they  fhall 
become  more  adequate  to  promore  public  peace  on 
the  ground  of  public  intereft  ?  An  expectation  of 
this  nature  is  beyond  any  thing  I  could  have  conceived 
of  human  folly. 

But  obferve  ■  the  arts  which  are  working  our  dif- 
aftrous  deftiny.  The  People  are  informed  of  the 
afcendancy  of  the  Englifh  Cabinet,  and  of  the  com- 
pliance of  their  Parliaments,  in  order  that  they  may 
become  indifferent  about  them,  and  be  as  contented 
with  a  decent  fort  of  qualified  flavery,  as  with  an  in- 
dependence debauched  into  a  confirmed  corruption.* 
It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  alluded 
to,  fhould  be  called  to  anfwer  for  a  libel  at  leaft,  be- 
fore the  bar  of  the  Commons  of  this  kingdom  >  but 
this  I  give  as  an  obiter  opinion. 

We  indeed  muft  be  in  a  mod  fatal  lethargy,  if 
ourfenfe  of  freedom  be  fo  dull  and  blunted,  as  from 
fuch  bafe  artifice  muft  be  prefumed  of  us.  Should 
not  this  roufe  us  a  little  ?  Should  it  not  call  on  the 
exercife  of  an  energetic  virtue  ?  My  Lord,  if  we 
have  one  generous  fpark  left  unextinguished,  we 
may  be  yet  fhamed  into  a  love  for  our  country*  and 

*  Ibid.  Page  12 — 14. 
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rife  eminently  in  renovated  honour,  above  the  crook- 
ed policy  which  is  now  undifguifedly  labouring  to 
our  eternal  humiliation,  our  everlafting  fubje&ion. 

The  upper  ranks  of  our  country  are  told  from  high 
authority,  that  a  difcujfwn  of  the  meafure  is  all  that 
is  defired  by  the  Britifh  Minifler,  and  that  it  (hall  not 
be  forced  onus,  if  it  then  appears  unpalatable  or  im- 
politic :  premiflng,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fome  fa  ori- 
fices muft  be  made  for  the  acquifition  of  the  folid  ad- 
vantages which  we  are  promifed. 

If  this  crafty  treaty  be  entered  into,  the  meafure 
will  be  introduced  into  Parliament  immediately  ;  and 
if  it  be,  before  the  public  mind  has  had  time  to  pro- 
led:  againfl:  fuch  indecent  precipitation,  fo  furely  will 
it  be  carried  through.  The  Jacobin  grins  in  joy  at 
this  profpect;  he  is  on  the  watch;  vocatus,  et  non 
vocatuSy  audit.  It  is  entirely  favourable  to  his  views. 
On  the  very  hafte  and  hurry  of  this  meafure,  he 
builds  his  favourite  and  darling  hope,  of  feeing  the 
two  countries  feparated :  And  he  reafons  with  as 
much  accuracy,  as  wickednefs.  If  the  people  be 
furprifed  into  this  meafure,  there  are  enough  to  tell 
them  of  it.  Every  faction  who  would  earn  popula- 
rity, is  fure  of  it,  fo  long  as  fo  plaufible  a  topic  of 
public  wrong  be  defcanted  upon.  They  will  remind 
the  People,  and  upon  the  ftatement  of  a  Minifterial 
Pamphleteer,  that  England  now  maintains  44,000 
foldiers  in  this  country  \  that  the  communications  of 
the  Prefs  are  timidly  made,  with  a  fcrupulous  cau- 
tion not  to  offend  thofe  in  power  ;  and  that  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  country,  the  People  are  not  affembied, 
after  their  wonted  conftitutional  manner,  to  inftrucl: 
their  reprefentatives.  All  parties  will  make  the  beffc 
of  thefe  ingredients,  towards  a  public  clamour.  The 
late  fermentation,  or  one  as  formidable,  may  be  re- 
kindled, and  the  fabric  of  the  Union,  like  the  wali^ 
of  Jericho,  may  fall  at  the  found  of  the  trumpet, 

E  2  But; 
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But  what  are  we  called  on  to  difcufs  ?  Simply  and 
plainly  this.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  are  called 
on  to  devife  the  moft  compendious  mode  of  breaking 
faith  with  the  People,  of  betraying  their  liberties, 
and  of  fubjugating  them  to  any  modification  of  bon- 
dage, which  the  Britifh  Minifter  may  chufe  to  impofe 
on  them.  If  we  befallen  from  our  high  ftate,  a  free 
Parliament  is  the  nobleft,  and  moft  efficient  engine  of 
recovery  and  regeneration.  While  we  preferve  that, 
nothing  is  hopelefs— defpair  can  never  hold  the  maf- 
tery.  Let  us  then  not  fee  our  liberties  violated,  and 
let  us  not  permit  our  Conftitution  to  be  betrayed. 
It  cannot  be  overthrown  by  any  other  power  on  earth, 
than  a  fuicide Parliament  \  and  even  then,  if  the  Peo- 
ple know  their  rights,  they  may  redeem  it  from  de- 
struction, and  fet  the  fame  upon  its  antient  bafe.  Our 
Conftitution  is  indeed  erected  on  broad,  and  deep- 
laid  fundamental  principles.  Fundamental  laws,  my 
Lord,  are  thofe  which  grafp  within  their  ftrong 
compafs,  the  very  form  and  fubftance  of  the  ftate, 
prefcribe  to  it  its  proper  and  peculiar  mould,  and 
prevent  the  mutilation  of  its  frame.  They  are  the 
parent  fprings  of  law,  the  legislating  principle,  the 
laws  that  dictate  other  laws,  and  defend  them,  that 
decide  on  their  fpirit,  that  define  their  object ;  that 
hold  the  constituted  authority  within  the  circle  of  his 
truft  ;  that  reprefs  his  encroachments  on  his  conftitu- 
ents,  and  hinder  him,  as  much  from  yielding  his 
place  to  his  co-eftates%  as  from  cancelling  t{ie  powers 
deputed  to  his  care.  Our  fundamental  laws  enclofe 
and  encircle  the  mafs  and  fubftance  of  our  iaws,  Sta- 
tutes, and  cuftoms,  binding,  and  confining  by  a  con- 
flicutional  coercion,  as  well  the  Prince  that  would 
govern  without  Parliaments,  as  the  Parliaments  that 
would  furrer.der  their  legislative  right,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  their  conftituents,  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince, 
The  fundamental  laws  have  been  infringed  and  be- 
trayed 
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frayed  by  both.  The  Parliament  of  Henry  VIII.  who 
conferred  on  the  Royal  Proclamation  the  force  and 
authority  of  a  ftatute,  betrayed  the  People,  and  broke 
their  trull: ;  and  the  unfortunate  Charles,  while  he 
tried  to  exalt  his  authority  above  the  laws,  and  to  ab- 
rogate the  fundamental  .principles  of  the  ftate,  rofe 
not  to  power,  but  to  a  fcafTold. 

It  matters  not  by  what  means  the  bafis  principles 
of  the  Conftitution  be  attacked.  Between  extortion 
and  furrender,  fraud  and  force,  treachery  and  ufur- 
pation,  there  is  but  little,  if  any,  difference.  The 
Constitution  diftributes  the  powers,  and  meafures  to 
each  the  quantum  of  operation*  The  fundamental 
and  conftitutional  law  watches  over,  and  infpects  that 
diftribution,  and  preferves  the  meafure.  The  gravity 
or  the  antiquity  of  a  ftatute,  does  not  make  it  confti- 
tutional. Fundamental,  conftitutional  law,  is  not 
confined  to  a  ftngle  ftatute,  though  it  be  of  ever  fuch 
importance  or  fanctity  ;  but  it  is  that  which  preferves 
thevequipoife  and  independence  of  the  fovereign  le- 
giflative  power  in  the  fame  diftribution^  and  in  thzfarne 
fojfeffion  where  it  is  committed  by  the  Conftitution. 

For  my  own  part,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  fee  the 
profpect  before  us,  with  fo  hopelefs  an  eye,  as  to 
confent  to  a  wicked  encroachment  on  the  fundamental 
law.  On  the  contrary,  I  augur  fanguinely  from  the 
very  means  which  are  ufed  for  effecting  our  perennial 
bondage,  as  from  thofe  which  preferve  our  freedom. 
We  have  among  us  abundant  means  of  rectifying  our 
errors.  We  have  received  much  fevere  instruction  in. 
the  fchool  of  adverfity,  and  it  is  impoftible  that  we  can 
poffefs  fuch  an  hebetude  of  mind,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
profit  by  our  recent  leflbns.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  though  confufion  and  crime  have  {rained  the  land, 
and  the  moft  atrocious  of  all  crimes,  rebellion,  has 
inflicted  on  us  the  ftamp  of  its  miiery,  yet  that  the 
manhood  and  the  virtue  of  our  native  character,  have 
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favedus  from  their  predominance.  Theloyalty  of  men 
who  love  Freedom,  the  Laws,  and  their  Prince,  has 
been  confpicuoufly  exerted.  The  Bar  of  Ireland  fet 
the  example  of  a  free,  yeomanry  army  ;  that  exam- 
ple was  followed,  and  Jacobin  rebellion  difmayed  and 
crufhed.  Let  us  get  credit  for  that,  and  who  would 
defpair  of  a  country,  where,  in  fuch  times,  and  amid 
fuch  difafters,  fo  much  credit  has  been  fo  honourably 
maintained  ?  If  we  try  to  be  virtuous,  we  muft  fuc- 
ceed,  and  if  we  fucceed,  we  muft  be  happy.  But 
neither  virtue  nor  happinefs  ever  followed  a  national 
degradation.  We  have  taken  folemn  oaths  to  defend 
the  conftitution,  as  it  is  eftablifhed  by  law.  How 
can  we  defert  that  we  have  fworn  to  defend,  and  fuffer 
it,  confiftent  with  fuch  obligations,  to  be  caft  down, 
and  a  mif-fhapen  caricatura  ufurp  its  place  ?  Cafuifts 
may  folve  and  qualify  this  objection,  but  I  cannot. 
*6  Ireland  can  never  be  undone,  but  by  a  Parliament?* 
But  it  fhould  be  recollected,  that  even  the  authority 
of  Parliament  has  a  bound  ;  that  they  are  not  em- 
powered to  defert  and  betray  their  conftituents,  but 
to  ferve  them  ;  that  they  are  refponfible  for  the  truft 
committed  to  their  charge;  and  that  if  they  fhould 
make  ever  fo  folemn  a  furrender  of  the  public  liberties 
to  any  hand,  power,  or  ftate  whatfoever,  that  fur- 
render  would  be,  ipfo  faclo,  void;  that  if  the  People 
have  reafon  to  apprehend  any  fuch  confpiracy  againft 
them,  they  have  a  right  not  only  to  put  in  their 
proteft,  but  to  renounce  the  deed,  and  refufe  obe- 
dience; and  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  delegation  they 
had  made  would  be  diflblved. 

Thefe,  my  Lord,  are  not  only  my  fentiments, 
but  thofe  of  every  man  who  loves  Liberty,  and 
underttands  the  Conftitution.  I  have  fpoken  plain, 
but  I  have  fuppreiTed  more.  I  could  not  ftand 
gagged  by  circumflances,  and  not  fpeak  out,  when 
the  eternal  freedom  of  my  country  is  menaced.     I 
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would  rather  the  fubjecT:  had  not  been  provoked  ; 
but  as  it  has,  I  could  not  fuffer  the  independence 
of  Ireland  to  be  crucified  between  two  thieves,  the 
fear  of  tumult  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  love  of 
commercial  gain,  (ten  in  virions  and  fancies  on  the 
other,  without  entering  my  firm  oppofition  to  its 
execution.  Enemies,  no  doubt,  we  have,  of  every 
kind,  within  and  without  ;  but  when  Casfar  fell,  the 
friend's  blow  was  keeneft:  felt,  and  Brutus  gave 
"  th'unkindeft  ftab  of  all." 


I  am,  &c.  &c. 


FINIS. 


